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Il nous fait plaisir d'inaugurer notre série 
“"Reprints/Réimpressions" par un texte sur 
Margaret Laurence, dont la mort constitue 
une trés grande perte pour les lettres cana- 
diennes et pour les mouvements des’ femmes 
et de la paix. 


It gives us great pleasure to inaugurate our 
series "Reprints/Réimpressions", with a text 
on Margaret Laurence. With her death, Canadian 
literature, the Women's movement and the Peace 
movement all suffered a great loss. 


Margaret Laurence: Feminist, Nationalist 


and Matriarch of Canadian Letters 


by: Patricia Morley 


Feminist. The first word of my title is difficult 
to define, having come (in the last few decades) to mean 
many things to many people. An American dictionary calls 
it the doctrine of embracing - a curiously sexual word- 
the industrial, mental, political, social, and sexual 
equality of women with men. Certainly Laurence is a strong 
believer in justice, social justice. But in calling her 
a feminist, I have taken a simpler definition. Laurence's 
fiction affords a women's-eye view of the world, an aware- 
ness of what it means to be a woman in a particular society 


at a particular time. Her twofold ability - to create 
living characters, and to set these individuals within 
a vividly realized society - has earned for her a justified 
comparison with Tolstoi. Her protagonists are usually 


women, and her fiction provides extraordinarily sensitive 
and subtle portraits of the lives of women in Canada in 
the last half-century. 


Laurence's most famous creation is Hagar Shipley, 
the ninety-year old star of her first novel set in Canada. 
With The Stone Angel, Laurence launched a series of five 
novels which have come to be called her Manawaka Cycle. 
The fictional Manawaka is both Neepawa, Manitoba, where 
Laurence grew up, and the essence of all such prairie 
towns. Hagar learns early that although a woman can be 
educated, and even professionally trained, she is still 
"Pharoah's daughter," an ornament in her father's house. 
When Hagar defied her father in her choice of a husband, 
she is disinherited. So far we are within the romantic 
myth. But when Hagar chooses to leave her husband in 
order to recover her self-respect, we have entered feminist 
territory. 


Hagar loves Bram, but despises the woman she has 
come to be as his wife. In leaving him to support herself 
and her son on the West Coast, Hagar chooses Self over 
Love, or the love of Self over the love of another. Existen- 


tialist territory, and Jungian too. Laurence's fiction 
suggests that we cannot truly love the other without self- 
respect and self-knowledge. This quest, her protagonists' 


goal, is universal; it is asexual in one sense, yet in 
historical and cultural terms it is a quest which is par- 
ticularly relevant to women in our time. 


Despite the feminist insights in The Stone Angel, 
this novel could be transposed into the male key with 
relatively little effort. Hagar's traumatic realization 
that pride was her wilderness and the demon that led her 
there was fear is a universal human experience. I suspect 
that The Stone Angel's’ popularity and critical acclaim 
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is partly due to this universality. In A Jest of God, 
The Fire Dwellers and The Diviners, the feminist statements 
are stronger, and the experiences of the protagonists 
inescapably female. 


Let us step back, chronologically, to lLaurence's 
African-based writings. Between 1950 and 1957, she lived 
in British Protectorate of Somaliland and in Ghana, with 
her husband, a civil engineer. Laurence credits these 
years with preventing her from writing the autobiographical 
novel which is typically first. In Africa, Laurence was 
both drawn out of herself by a strange culture and land- 
scape, and also driven into her depths, as experiences 
there revealed her own ignorance and immaturity to herself. 
Her first publication, A Tree for Poverty, records and 


translates Somali poetry and folktales. Laurence learned 
that there were two literary cultures in Somalia, one 
for each sex. Ties to male sources of information (she 


met no Somali women who were able to speak English), 
Laurence recorded the male oral tradition, a tradition 
which is heroic, romantic and philosophic. But her desert 
experiences, while Jack Laurence was building earth dams, 
allowed her to see something of the nomadic Muslim women, 
who appeared shy from a distance, but who proved to be 
"meek as Antigone, meek as Medea." In the early fifties, 
Laurence knew little of the cruel practices to which Muslim 
women are subjected in childhood. In The Prophet's Camel 
Bell, she writes, briefly: "The operation was either a 
removal of the clitoris or a partial sewing together of 
the labia, or perhaps both. But whatever was done, apparen- 
tly a great many women had considerable pain with menstru- 
ation and intercourse, and the birth of children was fre- 
quently complicated by infection." Other typical experi- 
ences of these women, including wife-beating, are refer- 
red to with irony and restraint. 


One of the most poignant passages in Laurence's 
memoirs of Somaliland tells of her encounter with a desert 
woman with a baby, the child near death from thirst: "What 
I felt, as I looked into her face, was undeniable and 
it was not pity. It was something entirely different, 
some sense of knowing in myself what her anguish had been 
and would be, as she watched her cpild's life slip away 
for lack of water to keep it alive." 


Both sexes suffered from drought. Only one suffered 
beatings, and excisions and operations committed on helpless 
female children which guaranteed them pain’ throughout 
much of the duration of their lives. Laurence's apparent 
acceptance of these practices stems, I suspect, from a 
fierce sence of the importance of individial cultures. 
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The validity of the Other (capitalized in Laurence's 
nonfiction), whether that Other be an individual or a 
culture, is one of her central beliefs. Partnered with 
an emphasis on self-respect, this concept ensures that 
love of Self is never narcissistic. The Self and the 
Other are linked by necessity as well as love. 


Laurence's feminism has never been of the man-hating 
variety. The validity of the Other, along with the dif- 
ficulty yet importance of communicating remains a central 


theme. Laurence discovered a startling similarity in 
the work of French ethnologist O. Mannoni, The Psychology 
of Colonization. Mannoni writes: "I saw that the problem 


for human beings, however much they differed from one 
another, was to acquire not the ability but the will to 
understand each other. It is as difficult to see something 
of oneself an all men as it is to accept oneself completely 
as one is." 


This Side Jordan, Laurence's first novel and only 
long fiction with an African setting, contains a symbolic 
rape of the continent by whites. This is dramatized as 
a European's sexual encounter with a young African forced 


into prostitution. Realizing that the frightened girl 
is a virgin, Johnnie Kestoe wants "both to possess and 
destroy. In Laurence's handling, it is the European 


who is degraded, rather than the girl. Johnnie cannot 
talk with the girl, but he comes to recognize their shared 
humanity, and experiences a kind of death and rebirth. 
Laurence revitalizes an old metaphor, the rape of a conti- 
nent. Nevertheless, the viewpoint in much of her African 
work is not prdominantly female. This is understandable, 
since Laurence was exposed largely to patristic patterns, 
thorugh her husband's place in the political and economic 


structures and through her own foreigness. Returning 
to Canada, physically and imaginatively, Laurence also 
turned to examining female experience. Her Manawaka cycle 


presents a woman-centered view of our society, which ach- 
ieves universality by means of, rather than in spite of, 
this particularity. 

A Jest of God, the second novel in the cycle of fic- 
tion set wholly or partly in Manawaka, is Rachel Cameron's 
story. Fear plays the dominant role here as pride does 
in The Stone Angel. The fears are those peculiar to women, 
fears which our society breeds and nurtures in women. 
Rachel is afraid of her school principal, her domineering 
mother, and her neighbours' opinions; she is afraid of 
herself, of her hopes and needs and longings. The town 
is all-pervasive, but is seen as one remove through Rachel' 
eyes and its effects on her. 


Manawakan values are work, devotion to duty, 'decency' 
and respectability. Work, for female teachers, involves 
a dependent relationship with the male school principal, 
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one sustained by flattering and placating this authority- 

figure, Fearful of losing her job, Rachel acquiesces 

in Willard's sadistic methods and in his interference 

with her area of responsibility. She is aware that her 

manner is often abject: "Probably I qwould get down on 
. . ' " 

my knees if this weren't frowned upon. 


Duty, for daughters, includes care of aging parents. 
Sociologists have dubbed this 'the compassion trap.' 
Mrs. Cameron is unconscious of her bullying, which is 
comically apparent to the reader. Her weapons are a weak 
heart, and a culture which enshrines hypocrisy as order. 
Seesawing between duty and the longing for a life of her 
own, Rachel condemns herself for begrudging care: "Oh 
- can I possibly be this mean?" 


Respectability means attending church, with or without 
religious faith. Above all, for spinsters, it means the 
apparent lack of any sexual feeling. Rachel's mother, 
her doctor and her neighbours all subject her to what 
Sinclair Ross has called "the exacting small-town gods 


of Propriety and Parity." Rachel sees that the younger 
generation rejects these taboos, but she feels handcuffed 
to them, and humiliated. She can neither believe nor 
defy these creeds. Her cruel self-portraits image the 


limbo she inhabits: she sees herself as a skinny sapling 
servicing a dog, a scampering giraffe, gaunt crane, lean 
greyhound on a leash, cross of bones, and inhibited ostrich 
walking carefully through a formal garden. 


A summer romance with a highschool teacher from the 
city leads Rachel to think she is pregnant. Agonies of 
fear and indecision are resolved by an operation to remove 
a benign tumour, and in Rachel's decision to move herself 
and her mother to the West Coast city where her sister 
lives. Rachel achieves a partial release from fear, a 
new understanding of her relation to her mother, and an 
acceptance of the mystery of human personality. Like 
Laurence's other female protagonists, Rachel is a determined 
survivor. George Bowering praises Laurence's courage 
in making the novel confront social and personal stupidities 
and fears "in the womb of her narrator." 


Rachel's story, and the Manawaka fiction in general, 
dramatize the plight of women in a male-oriented society 
where both sexes are often unconscious of social condi- 
tioning and bias. Her experience, inescapably female, 
includes most of the traditional problems for women: in- 
security, passivity, financial anxiety, sexual vulnerability, 
and the responsibility for her mother. She is also subject 
to social myths about women, especially single women: 
that they are prone to hysteria and eccentricity; that 
male supervisors know best; and that virginity is a woman's 
most precious possession. 
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Nick, Rachel's lover, remains a shadowy figure with 
mysterious problems. Rachel eventually finds the strength 
to stop expecting rescue from that quarter. Laurence 
depig¢ts Rachel coming to terms with the jests of God, 
Coping with difficulties, and growing stronger in the 
process. She matures, not by rejecting the responsibility 
for her mother but by transforming the problem so that 
it can be undertaken on her terms. Rachel escapes not 
from society, like some Canadian Huck Finn, but into more 
dynamic forms of personal and community life. 


Rachel's younger sister Stacey left Manawaka as a 
young woman. She has married and borne four children. 
The Fire-Dwellers covers several months in Stacey's fortieth 
year, ending on the eve of her birthday. Hagar and Rachel 
are relativly unusual characters. Stacey is a housewife 
with whom many women can identify. Her world is frighten- 
ingly familiar one of a modern North American city charac- 
terized by brutality and deception. This Laurentian 
Survivor wrestles a modest victory from a society which 
she finally accepts, like Rachel, on hér own terms. 


Stacey's husband is seen through her eyes, never 
from inside. Obviously Laurence sympathizes with male 
problems but chooses not to place them at the imaginative 
centre. Stacey suspects that financial responsibility 
for the family has driven Mac into silence. She feels 
guilty for her part in the Situation, and their commu- 
nication suffers. Like so many middle-aged, middle-class. 
housewives with small children, Stacey looks to Mac for 
stimulation from the outside world. She is irritated 
by his silences, and fearful that he no longer finds her 
attractive. Her memories of Manawaka also centre in failed 
communication. She remembers the 'tomb silences' of her 
parents, her mother's unsuccessful attempts to force her 
husband to conform, and her own deception concerning liquor 
and boys. 


Stacey's neighbour represents’ problems experienced 


by childless women. Tess fears that her husband finds 
her stupid. She compensates by buying useless objects 
(Woman as Consumer), and cosmetics designed to vanquish 


the ravages of time. She hosts a polyglam party, where 
Laurence burlesques the selling of kitchenware in the 
home. The "plastic lady," oracle and trickster, masks 
her own fear of aging beneath garish makeup. Hef parlour 
games foster anxiety in housewives, who dutifully follow 
instructions. Stacey wonders what they are frightened 
of: "Making a scene? Finding our we're alone after UG GiGi 


Time, as we experience it, is one of Laurence's cen- 
tral concerns. Time passing has turned Mac from a confident 
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extrovert into an anxious introvert. Stacey has changed 
from a vivid teenager into a plump dowdy housewife. Stretch 
marks on thighs and belly appear as silver worms, an image 
of death and putrefaction. Her intelligence has also 
deteriorated: evening courses bore and humiliate her: 
"Once I was different." 


After a brief love affair with a young writer, and 
several traumatic incidents involving her children, Stacey 
decides her situation is ludricous rather than tragic. 
Given another forty years (the time span of the Israelites 
in the desert), she may "mutate into a matriarch." She 
realizes that the trap is the world, not her four walls, 
and that it is not without its compensations and pleasures. 
Her common female experiences are relayed with uncommon 
wit and honesty, anbd with the ironic. survival-humour 
which characterizes Laurence's Manawakan women. 


The Diviners is a sprawling, brawling epic with tre- 
mendous energy and power. In Morag Gunn, its forty-seven 
year-old heroine, Laurence has created a portrait not 
only of the Artist as Woman, but also a modern woman as 
artist, breadwinner, philosopher, anxious mother and worrier 
par excellence: "born bloody-minded," as Morag PUtS. hu. 
George Lukacs argues that the novelist achieves poetic 
universality not by ordinary or apparently typical charac- 
ters, but by inspired grotesques; by exaggerated characters 
whose intensified and unusual experience becomes the arch- 
etypal reality: "The more profoundly an epoch and its 
great problems are grasped by the writer, the less can 
his portrayal be on a commonplace level." Romantic writers, 
Lukacs argues, may depict extreme characters. and situations 
as ends in themselves, but the classic realists "choose 
the extremely accentuated person and situation merely 
as the most suitable means of poetic expression for por- 
traying the typical in its highest form." Morag and her 
foster father Christie, the town's garbage collector, 
illustrate Lukacs principla. Morag's voice holds the 
quintessence of female experience in our age and land. 
Many women will identify with her pain, her doubts, her 
guilt, her lonliness, her courage, and her determination 
to bring to birth whatever is waiting to be born. A male 
student once thanked me for introducing him to Laurence's 
work which had allowed him to understand how it felt to 
be a woman. I knew just what he meant. 


Many of the negative reactions to The Diviners are 
also, in my opinion, related to the fact that its creator 


and its protagonist are women. I am convinced that no 
furor would have arisen over this novel had its author 
been a man. Strong language, strong opinions and indepen- 


dent action are still suspect when they come from a woman. 
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What other reason can we find when a humanistic and reli- 
gious work such as The Diviners is attacked as pornopgraphy? 


In 1976 and 1978, the controversy centred in attempts 
to have the novel removed from Ontario's Grade Thirteen 
English curriculum. The first attack was organized by 
the Reverencd Sam Buick of Peterborough's Dublin Street 
Pentecostal Church whose Citizen's in Defence of Decency 
appeared to see in the novel little but blasphemy, immora- 
lity, adultery and fornication. 


The decision of Peterborough's Board of Education 
to approve The Diviners as a Grade Thirteen text sparked 
public meetings, petitions, and an ugly ideological battle 
in the heart of the area where Laurence has lived since 
LOW 3 


Teacher Robert Buchanan, who was responsible for 
putting the novel on his senior English course, was one 
of its able defenders. Buchanan had taught in Brantford 
under Jim Foley, who pioneered the study of Canadian liter- 
ature in Canadian high schools, and who had created Canada 
Day in Port Colbourne, where authors could meet and talk 
with students. Buchanan saw in the novel a Superb oppor- 
tunity to show his. students that literature is being writ- 
ten here and now. Laurence had turned their own Otonabee 
River into a symbol of time and human life. 


A second scandal erupted in 1978 in Southwestern 
Ontario. The Huron County School Board had been under 
pressure to remove three novels from Grade Thirteen English: 
Salinger's Catcher in the Rye, Steinbeck's Of Mice and 
Men, and The Diviners. William French, of the Globe and 
Mail, described an emotional public meeting in Clinton, 
marked by strong hostility towards "taking the Lord's 
name in vain" and four-letter words that French calls 
"common." He suggests that parents, confused by rapidly 
changing values, are clinging to old verities and trying 
to impose them. He compared the Ontario incidents, with 
the "Scopes monkey trial" in Tennessee in the 1920s. 
Laurence's Morag holds deep ethical and religious convic- 
tions, but the witchhunters ignore such passages. By 
focusing on isolated words and scenes out of context , 
they avoid encounter with the real statement posed by 
the work. In the Lakefield controversy, students saw them- 
selves as pawns in a struggle with an older generation 
wrestling with the ghosts of its own moral inhibitions. 


Part of the explanation for the irrational and bitter 
attacks on The Diviners lies in the conservative mood 
of the times. The hedonistic, revolutionary sixties ale 
way in the seventies to a moralistic backlash and a move- 
ment to the Right. This wave-like movement is a common 
historical phenomenon. Late in 1978, a conference was 
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held in Toronto to plan for a Centre for Human Freedom 
and Sexuality. Symptoms of the current Canadian conser- 
vatism were recounted: the confiscation of books by 
reputable Canadian authors; the banning of certain films 
in Ontario; the widening of obscenity laws; the seizure 
of magazines at the border. Therapists, physicians and 
other professionals at the Toronto Conference were concerned 
with the politics, of sexuality, and the inter-relation 
of sex and power. 


This insight is particularly relevant to The Diviners. 
Morag Gunn, and the novel which embodies her attitudes, 
consftitute a threat to some people. Her sexuality is 
threatening, her independence is threatening; and her 
language is threatening. I'd like to develop these sugges- 
tions briefly. Morag's sexuality, to take the first point, 
offends firmly entrenched stereotypes of women as. much 
less highly sexed than men. The well-bred Victorian woman 
had to conceal hunger for food, let alone sexual appetite. 
Morag's need for sex, her frank enjoyment of it, the ease 
with which she climaxes and her means of solitary relief 
are attributes of women which have become topics for 
public discussion only in the last decade, in conjunction 
with a new wave of feminist writings. Morag's brief en- 
counter with Chas during her lonely Vancouver years is 
doubtless one of the passages that attracted Reverend 
Buick's yellow pencil. Yet this encounter, prompted by 
her sexual hunger, is ethical within context. Charles' 
sadism, and Morag's fear of becoming pregnant by a man 
she despises, should be nemesis enough for the moralists. 
Morag determines that this will never occur again. She 
has learned that body and spirit cannot be divorced, and 
that her flesh carries responsibilities. The earlier 
encounter with Harold is black comedy, two solitudes attemp- 
ting mutual consolation. As Marion Engel observes, Morag's 
attempts at casual sex are disastrous because she is not 
a casual person. 


Sex and power. Morag's inner growth is partly a 
coming to terms with her own strength. She learns early 
that weakness attracks bullies. Her humiliated friend 


Eva, sterilized by a bungled abortion, illustrates what 
happens to a lower class girl who lacks Morag's determi- 
nation: "Morag is not - repeat not - going to be beaten 
by life. But cannot bear to look at Eva very often." 


Eva attracts boys at dances because her conversation 
consists of monosyllables designed to flatter. The adoles- 
cent Morag is torn between pride and the longing to be 
popular with boys. She succumbs to peer pressure and 
wears makeup, which seperates her from herself. At Univer- 
sity, it is not loneliness which makes it enbearable to 
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lack dates, but the sense of being "downgraded, devalued, 
undesirable." One Morag, the product of North American 
social conditioning, wants to be glamorous and adored, 
get married and have children; another Morag wants something 
not yet fully understood: "All I want is everything." 


So Morag marries her prince, and the relationship 
becomes a prison and a lie. It is only when the decision 
to leave is irrevocable that Morag can acknowledge the 
strength of the chains. The novel depicts, with ironic 
humour, the high cost of independence. It also shows 
that psychological and economic independence are closely 
linked. one suspects that it is really this portrait 
of a woman who does not need male Shelter, financial or 
emotional, that disturbs many readers of both sexes. 
Yet Morag is no superwoman, no monster of self-sufficiency. 
Catherine Parr Traill's innumerable talents make her feel 
inadequate. But Morag copes, she survives, with a little 
help from her friends. 


In connection with the 1976 Peterborough School Board 
affair, Laurence spoke to John Ayre of her intention in 
the novel: "One of the major themes, of course, is the 
maturing of a woman, to show how she ultimately becomes 
an independent person, not just in an external sense, 
Morag mvoes further ahead than any of my woman characters. 
I think it is an extremely positive book." 


Morag's language, the third factor connected with 
the furor raised by the novel, is offensive to many readers. 
One obvious defence, if such were needed, would be that 
her vocabulary is in character: it is realistic for someone 
with her lower class background. David Blewett observes 
that the narrative perspective here, unlike the earlier 
works in the Manawaka cycle, is not that of the reggectable 
middle class but of the socially disreputable. Joe 
Hogan, chairman of the Peterborough schoolboard review 
committee in 1976, advised the board of his committee's 
unanimous support of the novel, stating that sex and pro- 
fane language represented "two narrow and insignificant 
aspects of the novel." 


On the contrary, I would say that the rough language 
is not insignificant. Language reflects values as well 
as class. People swear by what is important to them. 
For the post-war generation, the switch from religion 
as a source of obscenities to sexuality indicates changing 
social values. Morag's language draws on both areas. 
Moreover, people swear at what is important to them. Morag 
and Pique, like rebels in the sixties who termed the Viet- 
namese war an obscenity, are repelled by human suffering 
and degradation. This concern sometimes finds expression 
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in four letter words. Jules' oaths, similarly, express 
anger over the mistreatment of his people, or the ironies 
of fate which facilitate their self-destruction. Christie's 
language, a marvellous mixture of obscenity and spiritua- 
lity, is an intimate part of the man. 


Indecent language is also a source of black humour. 
Six-year-old Morag conveys fear, courage and defiance 
in her "Hang on to your shit and never let them know you 
are scared." The adult Morag's explosive anger, when 
her husband insists on treating her as a child, issues 
in some of Christie's choicest terms. Just prior to her 
grief and guilt over Prin's death and Christie's loneliness 
induce in Morag "the mad and potentially releasing desire 
to speak sometimes as Christie used to speak, the loony 
oratory, salt-beefed with oaths, the stringy lean oaths 
with some protein on them, the Protean oaths upon which 
she was reared." Normally, Morag's language is strong 
and ironic, but far from obscene. If The Diviners is 
pornography, then this label applies to most of the world's 
greatest novels. 


Let us now turn to Laurence's nationalism, and its 
connection with her feminist understanding. The germs 
of Laurence's nationalism lie in her African work and 
her fierce respect for individual cultures. This is linked 
to her hatred of imperialism and of any attempts by one 
group to coerce another. In The Prophet's Camel Bell, 
she writes: 


My feeling about imperialism was very simple - I 
waS against it. I had been born and had grown up 
in a country that was once a colony, a country which 
many people believed still to be suffering from a 
colonial outlook, and like most Canadians I took 
umbrage swiftly at a certain type of English who 
felt they had a divinely bestowed superiority over 
the lesser breeds without the law. 


Laurence's African experience was important to her deve- 
loping journey into self-knowledge, for it was Africa 
(as she wrote in an unpublished article in 1969) which 
taught her to look at herself. 


Seen critically, Laurence's nationalism belongs to 
the central pattern of her thought: her respect for indi- 
viduals and for the rights of distinctive groups; her 
sense of herself as a woman, a Westerner, a Scots-Canadian; 
and her insistence that freedom and growth depend upon 
love and communication between the seperate entities which 
compose our world. Communication is one thing. Coercion 
is another. For Laurence, coercion would include the 
semi-conscious and subconscious influences of cultural 
imperialism. At the age of twenty, she wrote in one of 
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her earliest, stories, "one should not mould the lives 
Of (Others: 


"Road from the Isles," an article published in 1966 
prefigures the nationalist feelings in The Diviners and 
in Laurence's non-fictional writing and public actions 
in the 1970s. A pilgrimmage to Scotland taught the Scottish- 
Canadian writer that she was "no more Scots than I was 
Siamese...The Scotland I had envisaged as a child had 
been a fantasy appearing because it seemed so much more 
bold ang, high-hearted than the prairie town where I really 
lived." This pilgrimage also increased Laurence's know- 
ledge of and sympathy for the Scottish Highlanders and 
the eighteenth-century events which led eventually to 
the emigration of so many Scots settlers to Canada. 


In The Diviners, and in key essays such as "The. Poem 


and the Spear" and "Man of our People," Laurence links 
the plight of the Somalis, the Highlanders and the Canadian 
Métis. She sees all three groups as tribal societies 


threatened and subdued by foreign groups with vastly su- 
perior weapons: that bhese tragic events have great relevance 
to her own life-view. In the 1970s, when she returned 
to her homeland and became more aware of the economic, 
political and cultural pressures on Canada from her neigh- 
bour to the south, it was a short and inevitable step 
for Laurence to take, from seeing the Métis as an en- 
dangered species to seeing Canadians as a whole in the 
same light. Her overtly political acts in the 1970s 
include the refusal to contribute work to a television 
series sponsored by Imperial Oil, a company whose interest 
(she felt) were injurious to Canada; her activities with 
the Writers' Union of Canada, including attempts to obtain 
better copyright laws for Canadian writers; and a public 
letter in support of the New Democratic Party ( January 
18, 1980). 


Strong emotional feelings about her homeland are 
evident in her epic novel, The Diviners. The epic form 
itself an indication that the writer is the spokesman 
for her people, her community, rather than for herself 
and her private feelings. The Diviners is only the story 
of an artist, and a woman; it is also the story of two 
peoples whom destiny has brought together in Canada: Scots 
and Métis its own ancestors, gods, and inspirational myths. 
This novel very consciously weaves together history and 
myth. The central epic metaphor of the river is identified 
with the generations, genes, blood, memory and cultural 
values as well as with individual experience. To prepare . 
for writing this novel, Laurence read W.L. Morton's Manitoba, 
A History. In 1977, she wrote to Clara Thomas as follows: 
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The novelist (at least, this is true in my own case) 
bring a character to life as much as possible and 
to place these individuals within the historical 
context of their time and place. What I think I share, 
most of all, with Morton is the sense of my place, 
the prairies, and of my people (meaning all prairie 
peoples) within the context of their many and varied 
histories, and the desire to qke all these things 
come alive in the reader's mind. 


Laurence's feminism and nationalism are expressed 
in a recent article entitled "Ivory Tower or Grassroots: 
The Novelist as Socio-Political Being." She defines fic- 
tion as primarily a matter of portraying individual charac- 
ters; but since these characters live in specific places, 
not in a vacuum, "my writing about them must of necessity 
include social commentary." She goes on to define fiction 
as belief, something that has cannotations of both faith 
and politics. "Humans," she writes, "are social and poli- 
tical animals; we are, in the broadest sense of the words, 
both religious and political...I say ‘Political with a 
small "p"," meaning a social commentary at a grassroots 
level." She goes on to quote with approval from Peter 
Such. In a Canadian Forum article, Such defines so-called 
international art as "the cultural forms of the dominant 
imperial cultures of the times." 


Canadians, like Africans, are currently discovering 
their self-worth, the meaning of their past, and their 
aspirations for independent growth. Laurence sees indepen- 
dence or freedom, her central fictional theme, as something 
both political and inner. She links the problems of colo- 
nial mentalities with the situation of women in our society: 
the parallels, she claims, are undeniable. She traces 
her growing sense of social awareness, through childhood 
and North Winnipeg and Africa, to contemporary Canada: 
"These developing feelings also related very importantly 
to my growing awareness of the dilemma and powerlessness 
of women, the tendency of women to accept male definition 
of ourselves, to be self-depreciating and uncertain, and 
to rage inwardly. The quest for physical and spiritual 
freedom, the quest for relationships of equality and commu- 
nication - these themes run through my fiction and are 
connected with the theme of survival, not mere physical 
survival, but a survival of the spirit, with human dignity 
and the ability to give and receive love." 


A matriarch is the female ruler of a clan or dynasty. 
Laurence, I would argue, is our foremost living Canadian 
novelist. She has mothered other writers, especially 
younger ones, with generous encouragement and critical 
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advice. She has inspired many Canadian writers, just as she 
herself was inspired by the generations she calls "literary 
heroes" and "sodpusters," such as Sinclair Ross, Hugh McLennan 


and Ethel Wilson. 


George Woodcock compares Laurence's fiction with Tolstoi's, 
in terms of the writer's relevance to his or her time and place 
and the imgginative power with which they interpret the collec- 
tive life. Laurence uses, without apology, the rythm of the 
Canadian speaking voice, putting her faith in human speech: 
"In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God...We are stuck with words. We have to try 
and talk to one another because this imperfect means is the 
only one we have." In the Manawaka Cycle, Laurence recreates 
both her regional roots and the larger patterns of the nation. 
She helps us to understand and to respect ourselves. 


NOTES 


1. See George Woodcock, "The Human Elements: Margaret Laurence's 
Fiction." The Human Elements: Critical Essays, ed. David Helwig 
(Ottawa: Oberon Press, 1978). 


Ze Margaret Laurence, New Wind in a Dry Land (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1964), p. 18. Laurence prefers her own title, which 
was used in the British edition. 

3. Ibid., p. 78. See also pp. 111, 206, 216. 

4. Ibid., p. 81 


5. OO. Mannoni, Prospero and Caliban. The Psychology of Coloni- 
zation, trans. Pamela Powesland (London: Mehtuen, 1956), 
p. 56. 


6. Margaret Laurence, This Side Jordan, Introd. G.D. Killam, 
NCL 126 (Toronto: McLelland & Stewart, 1969), p. 231. 


7. Margaret Laurence, A Jest of God (Toronto: McLelland & Stewart, 
1969), p. 45 


8. George Bowering, "That Fool of a Fear," Margaret Laurence, 
d. William New (Toronto: McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 1977), p. 162. 


9. Georg Lukacs, "The Intellectual Physiognomy of Literary 


Characters," Radical Perspectives in the Arts, ed. Lee Baxandall 
Penguin: (Middlesex, England, 1972) pp. 91, 99-103. 
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10. See John Ayre, "Bell, Book and Scandal,". Weekend Magazine, 
26, 35 (August 28, 1976), 9-12, for a detailed account of the 
1976 controversy in the Peterborough area. 


11. See William French "The Good Book Verses good books," Globe 
and Mail (June 15, 1978); and Ayre, "Bell, Book and Scandal," 
ps 12. John Scopes was a Tennessee High School Teacher who 
dared to teach the theory of evolution in 1925, defying local 
fundamentalists. 


12. Toba Korenblum, "Once more out of the closet," MacLean's 
91,28 (November 20, 1978), 56, italics added. See also Edward 
Shorter, "The Private Life of the Ruling Class," Saturday Night, 
93,8 (October 1978), 21-28. 

13. Ayre, "Bell, Book and Scandal," p. 12. 


14. David Blewett, "The Unity of the Manawaka Cycle," Journal 
of Canadian Studies, 13,3 (Autumn, 1978). 


15. Ayre, "Bell, Book and Scandal," p. 10. Hogan spoke of the 
novel's themes of self-awareness, self-acceptance, tolerance, 
filial responsibility, and the sanctity of honest relationships. 
16. Laurence, The Prophet's Camel Bell, p. 21. 

17. See Micere Mugo, "Visions of Africa," MA thesis, U.N.B. 
1973, p. 20, where Mugo quotes from p. 5 of Laurence's unpublished 


article, "Half War: Half Peace." 


18. John R. Sorfleet, ed., The WOrk of Margaret Laurence, Journal 
of Canadian Fiction, 27 (1980), pp. 22, 52-53. 


19. Margaret Laurence, “Road From the Isles," Heart of a Stranger 
(Toronto: McLelland & Stewart, 1976), p. 147. 


20. Ibid. p. 204. 


21. See Clara Thomas, "The Chario of Ossian: Myths and Manitoba 
in The Diviners," Journal of Canadian Studies, 13,3 (Fall, 1978),63. 


22. Margaret Laurence, "Ivory Tower or Grassroots? The Novelist 
as Socio-Politico Being," A Political Art. Essays and Images 
in Honour of George Woodcock, ed. William H. New (Vancouver: 
U.B.C. Press, 1978), p. 15. 

23. Ibid., p.16 

24. Ibid., p.24 


25. Ibid., p.18 


26. Woodcock, "The Human Elements," p. 135 and passim. 


27. Laurence, Heart of a Stranger, p. 203. 
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